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Henri Briancuarp has fired a shot at 
us !—Henri Blanchard has confounded us 
with the severity of his admonitions and 
has left us in a condition scarcely descri- 
bable by words. But we will not dis- 
appoint you, reader, in a promise-we have 
long made you, viz. to let you know what 
manner of man is Henri Blanchard, and 
what manner of journal is the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale de Paris. Of Henri 
Blanchard, judge, then, by his own words 
—and of the Gazette, by the fact of its 
inserting the following article in the front 
of its number for August 27, 1843—in 
large type, and adorned with all the in- 
signia of leadership. We may as well ex- 
plain beforehand, that the article is in- 
tended to be partly serious and partly 
comical—partly satirical and partly histo- 
rical—partly simple and partly hyperbo- 
lical—partly fabulous and partly veridical 
—partly judicious and partly nonsensical. 


“A NEW PRETENSION OF ENGLAND. 


“ Every one knows that /a perfide Albion, vul- 
garly yclept England or Great Britain, is any 
thing but deficient in pretensions ; but the most 
extraordinary and astounding she could put for- 
ward, is that of osing herself as arbitress of the 
arts, and especially of that art which has melody 
and harmony for its base ; but she has not hesi- 
tated. 

There has, for some time, been established in 
London, a little journal, entitled the Musical 
World. Behold then, England—London—cen- 
tre, hearth, organ of the world of music in 
Europe ! Behold Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Naples, 
Milan, Dresden, Munich, taking the law, in 
matters musical, from the Musical World! Ab- 
surd as this is, it is, nevertheless, highly amus- 
ing. Like all beginners, the Musical World has 
taken to abuse its elders, and the Gazette Musi- 
cale in particular. With respect to ourselves the 
Musical World finds our graver articles stupid, 
and our lighter lucubrations hyperbolical non- 
sense; of one of us he says, that he is as much skill- 
ed in music as an ourang-outang in mathematics. 





Good ! we recognize in these delicacies of hyper- 
criticism English politeness andhumour We are 
informed that the wrath of the worthy English 
journalist against ourselves arose from an article 
inserted in No. 26. of the Gazette in the month 
of June last, under the title of Physiognomy of 
the concert public in the various capitals of Europe, 
in which we related an incident that occurred to 
our celebrated (! !) violinist, Lafont, at the Duke 
of Wellington’s. This anecdote, characteristic 
of the musical taste of messieurs the English, 
which Lafont recals with much laughter, and, 
perhaps, also, the historical citations in Charles 
VI., always relative to England, as it is so et 
santly said in the Bourgmestre de Saardam, have 
disturbed the patriotic bile of our profound cri- 
tic. We are really sorry; but his rude style 
will never make us recognize his competence in 
matters of art, any more than the musical feeling 
of his compatriots—and to justify this opinion it 
is only necessary to glance retrospectively at 
a few facts relative to music in England.” 


But we must take wind. M. Blanchard, 
be it said, is blagueur en chef to the Ga- 
zette, and, therefore, obliged, for the sake 
of his salary, to write whichever way its 
proprietor, M. Schlesinger, the music ven- 
dor, may desire ;—consequently, what M. 
Blanchard gives utterance to is merely 
what M. Schlesinger would say if he 
could write grammatically; and this dis- 
arms our anger in respect to the unfor- 
tunate echauffeur de metier, and makes us 
tender of hurting his feelings, which must 
be excessively sensitive. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit to denounce the miserable taste 
(which M. Schlesinger displays through 
the medium of M. Blanchard’s grammati- 
cal acumen) that has elevated a question 
of dispute between two musical journals 
to a question of jealousy, rivalry, and 
hatred between two nations. The wretch- 
ed blustering of the first paragraph is 
too contemptible for notice. Every one 
knows, who knows aught of the subject, 
that England, in matters of art, is at least 
on a level with any existing nation, and 
that it is no presumption, but the rather 


a dispute, on music, with a nation so frivol- 
ous and so easily satisfied as the French. 
Music, in France, is in the most debased 
condition conceivable, as a matter of pure 
intellect—but as a matter of mere brute 
execution, we acknowledge that it as 
much surpasses England, as England it, 
in the higher provinces of art. With re- 
gard to the article about “ our celebrated 
violinist, Lafont” —(they are all celebrities 
in Paris—even Sow1nsk1 has not failed 
to become le celebre pianiste et compositeur) 
—since, having no interest in the doings of 
that very extraordinary and miraculously 
gifted man, we never read it, we can say 
nothing about it—and as for Charles VI., 
though we admit the libretto to be nothing 
like so stupid and clumsy as the music, 
yet we cannot but look upon the national 
clap-traps which so intensely excite the 
patriotic ardour of M. Schlesinger (per 
M. Blanchard) as too thoroughly vulgar 
and contemptible to admit of a moment’s 
consideration. Such displays of mock-pa- 
triotics, in popular amusements, are, in the 
highest degree, little, and can only excite 
a feeling of mingled pity and disgust 
in the mind of any thinking person. We 
loathe clap-trap, and, more than all, such 
villainously common-place clap-trap as is 
evinced on sundry occasions, in that, in 
all respects, remarkably bad opera, Charles 
VI. But M. Blanchard is waiting for 
us. Reader, peruse the following trans- 
cendant rubbish, and say whether its 
author should be permitted to remain at 
large. 


“ After the manner of the Romans, who were 
wont to say, i nostro Poussino, when speaking of 
Nicolas Poussin, who passed the greater part of 
his life in Italy”— 








a condescension, on her part, to enter into 


(Were we inclined to emulate M, Blan- 
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chard, we might say, because the great 
painter found his countrymen too dull, or 
too volatile to appreciate him—) 


—‘* the English have almost persuaded them- 
selves that Handel was their countryman; but it 
is nothing of the sort.” 


M. Blanchard, in the first part of the 
above paragraph, either utters a wilful 
and malicious falsehood, or displays a pro- 
found ignorance of the subject of which 
he is gabbling. We are charitable enough 
to give him the benefit of the latter sup- 
position, and presume him to be rather an 
ignoramus than a slanderer. But we for- 
get he is only an instrument, which M. 
Schlesinger, one of the most decidedly 
ignorant and prejudiced persons, with re- 
gard to English music, on record, blows 
from, as Mr. Jarrett from his horn or Mr. 
Lazarus from his clarionet ;—we beg his 
pardon. 

Messrs. Chappell and Rimbault, Taylor 
and Warren, Clarke and &c.—listen to the 
the astounding fact which follows— 


“ Their ‘ God save the King’ is an old air in the 
style of the French minuets, and is attributed by 
many of the erudite in such matters, to Lully.” 


He is welcome to it ; and to a nation so 
poor in musical gems of the first water it 
See, how diffe- 
rently we act from the narrow-minded 


will be a bonne bouche. 


redacteurs of the Gazette ! 


‘¢ © Rule Britannia,’ which renders them delirious 
with pride, is far from the powerful inspiration of 
our Marseillaise. An Englishman told me one 
day that a superb hymn had been composed in 
his country to celebrate the exploits and death 
of admiral Ne!son, and he began to hum the chant 
du depart of our great Méhul, as one of the finest 
of English compositions. The fierce hatred 
which Ireland bears towards this same England 
has been the cause of its producing = and 
noble songs, sweet and picturesque melodies, to 
which Thomas Moore has united such touching 
elegies—(!) Green Erin can boast of national 
songs, which vibrate in the air to the aerial 
sounds of the armorial harp, because she has an- 
other faith than that which worships gold and 
sacks of wool, or in other words, matter and a 
mercantile spirit.” 


Grant all this, and what does it prove? 
What has it all to say to music? What 
has that stupid platitude, the “ Death of 
Nelson,” that profoundest of insipidities, 
which we had always attributed to poor 
Braham, but which we are delighted to 
find is of French growth—though we 
should rather have felt inclined to attribute 
it to Halévy than Méhul, who was really 





a composer of genius—what has that quint- 
essence of maudlin inanity in common with 
Music—music, the divine art ?— “ God 
save the King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” fine 
as they are, taken for what they are and 
nothing else, have no more relation to the 
art of music than the lucubrations of M. 
Blanchard to common sense. The French- 
man’s notion of the mighty art which in- 
volves all the mysteries of harmony, and 
melody its child, (for all melody springs 
from natural harmony), seems to be con- 
fined to national tunes and other eight- 
bar movements! What was BEETHOVEN, 
if this be music? The dragging in poor 
Ireland by the ears is a piece of meanness 
worthy—not of a Frenchman, we will not 


ofa 








degrade the term, but of a 
we really cannot find an epithet small 
enough for such a poor display of petty 
Allons toujours !—What follows 
is exquisite— 


malice. 


“ Are you not aware, Mr. English Critic, that 
the Italian singers, the German and French instru- 
mentalists, visit your shores solely for the purpose of 
exercising that spirit of commerce which presides 
over every thing with you, and not to ask for the opi- 
nion of Englishmen, and, above all, for yours, on the 
subject of art? They come to make amends in Paris, 
as they all say, for the trading system they have been 
carrying on in England, and to spend the money 
which they have earned with so much ennui. The 
celebrated Viotti, ‘‘ (another celebrity !)’’ be- 
came a wholesale wine merchant in London, and 
towards the decline of lite, came to France, for re- 
pose, where he was named director of the Italian 
Opera in Paris.” 


True, M. Blanchard, they come ragged 
and go away covered—they come lean and 
go away fat—they come bowing and 
scraping and go away strutting and swag- 
gering—they come ignorant and go away 
instructed, for the common sense of an 
English public hoots at the buffoonery 
which the modern school of Paris, with 
such mountebanks as Liszt and Drey- 
schock at their head, instils into their 
waxy plasticity of cerebrum, and sends 
them away cleansed, by sibillation, of their 
blotches of bad taste and extravagance— 
they come, in short, needy adventurers 
and go away sleek burgesses, with land 
and beeves and maravedies, plenty. And 
in spite of their ennui they come again, 
from year to year, like locusts upon the 
land, and eat up and drink up the fat and 
the oil which should nourish the natives. 





In thus speaking, of course we allude in 
no way to the possessors of true genius 
for they are of no country, and very 
rarely of Paris—but to the small fry of 
foreigners of all nations, who swarm like 
an army of gnats and midges till we can 
unneth see out of our eyes ; and these form 
the circle of celebrities which M. Schle- 
singer employs M. Blanchard to puff pro- 


miscuously. Encore un coup. 

“To proceed, the ancient mythological fiction 
of Orpheus taming the beasts, by his singing and 
the strains of his lyre, is at present realizing, for 
behold the English speaking a musical language 
in their parliamentary debates. A member of 
the English parliament, who, they say, has 
taken lessons of the editor of the Musical World, 
Lord John Russell (!) exclaimed a month since, 
relative to the theatrical legislation of Great 
Britain : ‘A minister of the crown told his com- 
mittee that the majority being agreed, the organ 
of the constitution would act harmoniously— 
Now that the instrument is in tune,’ added 
Lord John Russell, ‘I should much like to know 
what music has proceeded from it’—.(laughter)— 
‘ Have we been lucky enough to hear “ Rule 
Britannia” well executed on this so perfectly 
tuned instrument ?’—( cheers )—‘ I think not. 
Asssuredly the representatives of the agricultu- 
ral districts will hardly be able to say that it has 
executed the air “* O! the roast beef of old Eng- 
land.” Can the Irish members, moreover, 
assert that it has played ‘ St. Patrick’s day’’? 
No! Iam not quite sure even that it was ‘* God 
save the Queen.” Ah! I see now:—it must 
have been the air with which we are persecuted 
at public dinners , ‘‘ We are all ..... ” (loud 
cheers and laughter). ‘'This, if my ear does not 
deceive me, is the only result of that admirable 
harmony, which, under the administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, was to have spread waves of 
the sweetest melody over the enchanted country.’ 
(increased laughter). ‘ Expect not then from me 
a view of the very uninteresting ministerial 
measures that have passed. &c., &c.? — We 
know not of what measures the noble Lord was 
speaking, whether of measures of six, eight, or 
four in a bar” — 


(It isa pity, but the unpliancy of the 
English tongue deprives us of a magnifi- 
cent pun, which M. Blanchard pulls up by 
the hair out of the circumstance of mea- 
sure and bar being translateable, in French, 
by the one word mesure ;—and the more 
the pity, since it is, perhaps, the wittiest 
thing that ever proceeded from M. Blanch- 
ard, if not the wittiest that ever appeared 
in the pages of the Gazelle.) — 


—* but in any case the learned professor-editor 
should have engaged Lord John Russell to pur- 
sue the figure throughout all its ramifications 
and similitudes, and say that the harmony of 
the English minister was nothing but a succession 
of unresolved discords ; that the perfect cadence, 
and the plagal or religious cadence was antipathic 
to his nature, above all in Treland; that, in his 
treaties of harmony, &c., he proceeds only by in- 
terrupted cadences ; and finally, that, by means 
of long and interminable suspensions, he puts oft 
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the common chord, of which he seems to stand 
in horror, as long as he is able.” 


To have advised Lord John to utter 
such eloquence the editor must have sup- 
posed him as clever and brilliant an orator 
as Henri Blanchard is a fewilletonist, a 
thing hardly to be conceived possible. 
Two Blanchards would accuse the revival 
of miracles. — Two Blanchards! nay — 
the thing is not in the category of being! 


“ We allow the editor of the Musical World, 
to discover, in our development of Lord John 
Russell’s figure, nonsense hyperbolical and ¢ropi- 
cal.” 


On the contrary, we admire it egregi- 
ously. M. Blanchard is too modest. 


“ T abandon the last word (tropical), as a neo- 
logism, to all the indignation of his lofty criti- 
cism, that is to say, if he can understand it.” 


On the contrary, we are not indignant, 
we do not accuse it ev: of neology, nor 
M. Blanchard of niaiserie, by any means. 
We perfectly understand it, moreover ; it is 
a capital pun, good enough to constitute M. 
Blanchard a pick-pocket of the first water. 
Hyperbolical, (which, by a slight twitch of 
the fancy, M. Blanchard mistakes for hy- 
perborean)—and (ropical ;—a good pun, 
and no mistake! Hyperbolical and tropical 
—excellent in faith !—A word in your ear, 
M. Blanchard—did not M. Schlesinger 
help you to this? It is surely too much 
for one wit—even though that wit be 
Henri Blanchard’s.— Finis. 


“In emulation of the Chevalier Grammont, 
who said with so much wit and truth, that the 
only ripe fruit to be met with in England were 
roasted apples, we may say to the editor of the 
Musical World, that the only fruits which his cri- 
ticisms and local ironies can produce, will be 
ridicule. “ Henri BLrancuarp.” 


The Che- 
valier Grammont must have been almost 


So, now we are at an end! 


as witty a man as M. Blanchard, who has 
80 appositely introduced his bon mot. ( !) 

Reader, what think you of this heap of 
ignorance, flippancy, bad taste and ill- 
breeding ? 





ON FOREIGN MODERN OPERA 
WRITERS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 





Berorg all others, in genius as in celebrity, 
stands Rossini, the composer of the finest opera 
since the Der Freischutz of Weber.* Unhappily 


_ need hardly say that I allude to Guillaume 
ell. 


for music and its votaries, this extraordinary 
writer has for a long period ceased to produce 
operas—either, having exhausted his imagina- 
tion in the composition of his chef @euvre, or, 
(to which opinion I incline,) fearing that he 
can produce nothing to surpass his Guillaume 
Tell, he prefers allowing his fame to remain 
stationary, lest, by any work of inferior merit, he 
should fail in sustaining the distinguished posi- 
tion he holds—that of the greatest dramatic com- 
poser now living. Moreover, Rossini, though 
he may never have read the e says of Lord Ba- 
con, must be instinctively aware of what that 
great man asserted, with as much eloquence as 
truth, in regard to popularity: viz., that the 
multitude worship the rising rather than the set- 
ting sun. Next to Rossini ranks the composer 
of La Muette de Portici, and Fra Diavolo—crea- 
tions that will live for ever—creations that place 
Auber among those, whom fame will not allow 
to be forgotten; but their greatness has been 
rather dimmed than lustred, by the subsequent 
productions of their author. In fact, Auber 
though a gifted is not a great man; he renders 
the interests of his art subservient to his own 
—he thinks fast—writes carelessly— and grows 
rich—but effects little or nothing now, (though 
he seldom brings forward less than two-operas 
annually), towards the advancement of music 
asascience. Yet, let us be grateful for what he 
has effected —enough in all conscience to smo- 
ther censure ; let us snatch the scattered beau- 
ties that abound in his Gustave—his Bayadere— 
his Philtre—his Lestocq—his Ambassadrice—his 
Diamans de la Couronne—and above all, his Do- 
mino Noir—operas replete with elegance, though 
wanting in the unity and connected design of his 
two great works, Meyerbeer comes next, with 
his romantic and grotesque giganticisms, (in 
which the inexhaustible genius of Scribe, that 
polyglot among dramatists, shines almost as pre- 
eminently as his own)— Robert le Diable, Les Hu- 
guenots—leviathans, vast, terrible, mis-shapen— 
with their universe of scenic effect—their vol- 
canic masses of sound—painfully exciting—fa- 
tiguing to the mind—marked by a feverish rest- 
lessness which gives no repose to the mind’s 
ear. Consider them as works of art—strip them 
of their academical habiliments—their grand and 
fiery orchestra—their voluptuous ba//et—their 
dazzling decorations and enchanting scenery— 
alter the mise en scene—and in their nakedness, 
they would scarcely bear the eagle eye of strict 
analysis—they would become rich prey for the 
soured spirit of the critic—and, in fact, would 
lose half their grandeur, with their clothing— 
their effect, so brilliant, so imposing, being but 
the result of abstract ornament. To speak 
plainly, the operas of Meyerbeer—though often 
evincing indications of genius—regarded as sci- 
entific creations, can only be classed among 
second rate productions. Yet I must confess 
that in alluding to them, I can well afford to ex- 
claim with Horace: 


“Ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis. 


After these three, and only after them, from the 
fact that, as yet, he has not distinguished him- 
self as a dramatic composer, I should place Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy,* the king of faéry mu- 
sic--the magician of dreams—whose glowing and 
exuberant imagination is so remarkably de- 
veloped in his orchestral overtures; his Melu- 
sina—his Isles of Fingal—his Midsummer Night's 


* Perhaps I am unjust in excluding Spontini 
and Marschner from the rank which their ad- 
mirers claim for them among the first composers 
of the day—but I must candidly avow that, 
though I admit their great endowments, I do 
not think them worthy of being classed among 
writers of such superlative genius as Rossini 





and Auber. 








Dream—his Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,*— 
all of then visions—glimpses of another world— 
a world of romance and poetry—felt—breathed 
—comprehended only by those who build castles 
in the air and weep at their destruction. 
“ When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is fled.” 
The effect of Mendelssohn’s music on me, is as 
the effect of the poetry of Martinez de la Rosa, 
—after perusing which, I awake as from a dream 
—to behold the nothingness of reality—to own 
the infinitude of the shadowy empire of imagi- 
nation. Perhaps immediately after Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr may take his place as a living com- 
poser—though great mannerism and repeated 
imitations of himself, almost unfit him for a sta- 
tion among such a glorious company. The pre- 
dominant feature of Spohr’s music is a voluptu- 
ous monotony—a luxury indeed, but a vicious 
one. Oratorio, opera, sinfonia, concerto, quartet, 
to Spohr are all alike—one and the same thing, 
with regard to style—no shadow of distinction in 
character or in the march of thought—like a tide 
which ever flows—never ebbs. I must con- 
fess my prejudice against his operas, in spite of 
their beauty—in spite of their ingenuity ; they 
are tiresome, sleepy, unhealthy productions— 
macula or pimples—heated excrescences from 
the feverish and diseased imagination of their 
author.+ I feel heavy and oppressed while listen- 
ing to them—always dreaming of lemonade or 
soda-water—wishing, repeatedly wishing, for the 
conclusion, in order that the sublimer, because 
simpler, music of silence may refresh my spirit, 
wearied with tormented and elaborated sound. 
TIRANTE. 


[We have inserted this because it contains 
much truth—but we must disclaim any sympa- 
thy with the praise of Meyerbeer, and the abuse 
of Spohr, and the generally inflated and extrava- 
gant tone of the writer.—Ep. M. W.] 


* To these let me add his symphonies in C 
minor and A—productions of amazing genius 
and unfettered imagination, hoth dramatic pic- 
tures. I need scarcely name St. Paul, the most 
picturesque and poetical oratorio since Handel’s 
immortal Israel in Egypt, with which of course I 
do not for a moment compare it—whatever I 
might be inclined to do, in speaking of some 
other oratorios of Handel, and especially of the 
overrated and mis-called sublime Creation of 
Haydn. Mendelssohn has written an opera on 
The Wedding of Camacho from Don Quixote, but 
it is a boyish production, he having been onl 
fourteen when . produced it. He will not 4 
low of’ its being performed, though the overture 
and some of the concerted pieces need not shame 
him even now. 

+ From this censure let me except Azor and 
Zemira, one of his earliest and by many degrees 
his best opera—the least sensual, the least pal- 
ling to the ear. And I may add here, that I 
think his sinfonias in F major (the Power of 
Sound), in C major (Earthliness and Godliness), and 
in D minor, written for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, (and of course rarely performed, ) three of 
the most perfect efforts of musical imagination. 





ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Second Article. ) 





MACFARREN’S SONGS IN THE BRITISH 
VOCAL ALBUM. 
‘© Music, when soft Voices die.”—“ O! World, 

O! Life, O! Time.” 

Musicians have ever been esteemed, apart 
from things appertaining exclusively to their 
art, a dull, illiterate, and uninteJlectual race of 
beings. While the genius of a Raphael, a 
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Michael Angelo, a Leonardo da Vinci, has been 
understood and acknowledged by the literati of 
all ages and of every clime, the not less soaring 
aspirations ofa Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
have been utterly unknown or unappreciated, 
out of the precincts of theirown domain. Yet 
those who are capable of estimating rightly the 
difficulties attendant on the study of music, the 
keen sensitiveness, the capacious intelligence, 
the glowing imagination, the grasp of the beauti- 
ful, and the entire comprehension of ideal sub- 
tleties, requisite for the formation of a great 
composer, will instinctively own, that the mind 
of a man like Mozart could have been hardly 
less transcendant and sublime than that of a 
Bacon, a Shakspere, or a Milton. Music has 
been hitherto, to the uninstructed laity, an 
ocean, whose surface, alone visible, has given 
but a shallow and superficial idea of its glories ; 
the glitter of its exterior has dazzled men’s eyes 
into unheedfulness of what may lie hid in its 
profundity; the reeds and weeds swimming on 
its surface, have been the only objects apparent 
to the careless and uninquiring eyes of the mul- 
titude, while the priceless gems which lie buried 
in its bosom, have remained unseen, unsought 
for. The tinselly frivolities (to speak of the 
present age) of such attractive tight-rope dancers 
as Déhler, Czerny, and a hundred others, have 
flung dust in the eyes of those who, on all other 
subjects than music, are reflecting and philo- 
sophical, while the deep-laid beauties of a Men- 
delssohn, a Weber, or a Bennett— 
‘* Like the jewell'd cups of the King Jamshid,” 


lie entombed in neglect and apathy. A brighter 
sun, however, is now dawning on the musical 
horizon. In England, especially, in the march 
of intellect, music has sustained a foremost rank, 
and has made more rapid strides within the last 
ten years, than since it first was weaned in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The Royal Academy, 
in Tenterden-street, and its presiding genius, 
Mr. Cipriani Potter, have effected uncounted 
benefits for the art ; and out of a dark and dreary 
atmosphere, have started forth, in serene splen- 
dour, a host of young musicians ; and lo! Great 
Britain adds to her unnumbered glories those of 
the nobiest inspirations of one of the noblest of 
arts. Twenty years ago a composer would no 
more have thought of marrying such poetry as 
that of Shelley to music, than of lighting his 
bedchaniber at midnight with sunbeams; but 
now the lyrics of Shelley are as widely known, 
and as fully appreciated among musicians, as 
among the professors of literature; and the re- 
sult is a refinement of thought, an etheriality of 
expression, as surprising as it was unhoped for. 
Mr. Macfarren is assuredly one of the most in- 
tellectual of our composers, and one of the best 
fitted to give a correct idea of the deep meaning 
of Shelley’s poetry. The first of the poems he 
has selected is so brief and so beautiful, that we 
must quote it in spite of ourselves : — 
.* Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed, 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone,. 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 

The enthusiast for Shelley wants not to be told 
of the matchless loveliness of this snatch of sung, 
and the happy one, who in addition to his admi. 
ration for the noblest of modern poets, adds a 
comprehension of the subtleties of Mr. Macfar- 
ren's beautiful art, will at once feel the innate 
truth of expression which characterises the mu- 
sic of this exquisite little song. It is so short, 
that as “‘ the beam-like ephemeris’’ it dies almost 
as soon as born ; its birth a ray of sunlight, its 
decease a mournful melody ; it is so simple, that 
the homeliest intelligence must drink of it as of 





a familiar cup; it is so easy, that it asks not for 
other than the most moderate powers of execu- 
tion; and it is so truly gentle, transient, and 
delicately beautiful, that one would imagine it 
came into the world consentaneously with the 
poem ; or at any rate, that some hidden sympa- 
thy had created at one moment asimilar thought 
in the minds of the poet and musician. 

The second song of the set is of a more melan- 
choly cast, and displays considerably greater at- 
tempt at originality, though to our minds it has 
infinitely less charm than its predecessor. We 
must insert the words ; it is impossible for us to 


come across one of these wonderful snatches of 


tristful melody, without dwelling upon it with 
as much mournful pleasure as if we were never 
more to be subject to its strange fascination. 

O! world, O! life, O! time 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before. 

When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more, O! never more ! 

Out of the day and night, 

A joy has taken flight ; 

Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight, 

No more! O ! never more! 

The intense passion, the far-seeing but dolor- 
ous philosophy of these heart-rending stanzas 
are elaborately, and. in a great degree, success- 
fully depicted in Mr. Macfarren’s music. ‘The 
opening phrase, which would admirably suit the 
wailing tones of a violoncello, is appropriate to a 
fault; it is an indubitable lament, a musical 
flood of tears, a poetical gush of anguish. The 
modulation into D major is almost sublime, but 
as the song advances, there is a monotony, which 
is, perhaps, characteristic of the poetry, but 
which requires a most unspeakable faith in the 
truth of this dual picture of married sounds and 
words, to be received with wnmingled pleasure. 
The flowing melody, accompanied by triplets, in 
D flat major, expressing that infinite idea, 

“Out of the day, and night 
A joy has taken flight— 

is very charming, but the return to the original 
subject, by an enharmonic change, appears to us 
forced and unnatural. Whether it be unwilling- 
ness to quit the sweet train of thought which 
immediately preceds it, in order to return to the 
blank and desert despair of the first part, we 
cannot say, but true it is, we always feel disap- 
pastes at this particular point of the song. 

‘he passage on the words “ But with delight, 
O! never more !” redeems everything, and the 
ascending unisons in the symphony ; the solitary 
voice wailing its passionate complaint “ O ! never 
more !’’—-and the fine burst on the chord of the 
Neapolitan sixth, which is the must unearthly 
of all combinations. and surely belongs to ano- 
ther anda better (though perhaps sadder) sphere, 
are each and all cones truthful, undeniably 
lovely. 

We should hardly have bestowed so many 
words on these songs but for a particular, and, 
to us, an incontestible reason. ‘ ‘I'he British 
Vocal Album” has for its object the making pub- 
lic all those vocal compositions by native musi- 
cians, which, from their high pretensions, pre- 
sent an insurmountable barrier to their reception 
by the publishing trade, who seem determined 
to print little but rubbish that proceeds from 
the pen of a British composer. The shelves of 
the most eminent music-publishers are deluged 
with foreign works, good and bad, imported and 
home-printed, of every kind, vocal and instru- 
mental; while a deserving native professor may 
wander about from sublets to publisher with a 
MS. in his pocket, asgood as anything by Schubert 
or considerably better, without finding a publish- 
er; yet if he degrades his art, and condescends to 
write downright rubbish in the style of the great 
majority of the works of modern German, Italian, 
and French composers, he meets, without diffi- 





culty, both purchasers and patrons. ‘I'his bein 
the case, and we being in this matter uncontrol. 
lably patriotic, we think it our duty, and find it 
our pleasure, to welcome with open arms the 
advent of a series of vocal compositions by our 
compatriots, bearing the lofty character of “ ‘The 
British Vocal Album.”’ To begin with a com- 
poser like Mr. Macfarren (who himself comes 
in company with one of the noblest poets of any 
age or nation) is at once to assume the highest 
station. But, as the commencement has been 
thus auspicious, it behoves the editor to bear in 
mind that none but compositions of the rarest merit 
should be admitted into the work, which takes 
its stand on the ground of its artistic superiority 
over any other similar collection ; and, this rule 
adhered to, we have no hesitation in saying that 
this collection of British songs will, in process 
of time, beat the Germans out and out, as much in 
extended popularity, as in intrinsic merit. 
EusEBivs, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





Tue Opera season has regularly terminated, 
a season remarkable for its brilliancy, for unpre- 
cedented energy on the part of the manager, and 
for some important features which distinguish 
it from all that have preceded. ‘There has not 
for years been an opera season to which the pub- 
lic could look back with the same degree of satis. 
faction. 

At the onset we were led to expect mcre than 
ordinary spirit. We found that the old abomi- 
nable practice of making the nights before Easter 
perfectly worthless was abolished by Mr. Lum- 
ley—that the subscribers had their subscriptions’ 
worth immediately. Persiani sang, Dumilatre 
made her debat, Fanny Elssler reappeared on the 
first night. Never wasa “ first night” bill so 
attractive. Tong before Easter we had Forna- 
sari, and thus the theatre was in perfect working 
condition from the beginning, needing none of 
that forbearance usually required of the early 
visitors. 

The engagement of Fornasari has proved of 
the highest importance, not only in introducing 
to the English public an artist of a very high 
order, but in conquering a prejudice. Who has 
forgotten the ‘Tamburini “row,” when a large 
portion of the audience invaded the stage, and 
Coletti was not to be heard! At that time Co- 
letti was not fairly tested, and was rejected. ‘The 
question was not asked, ‘‘Is he an artist worth 
encouraging ?” but, as he was not ‘l'amburini, 
but simply Coletti, it was settled that he was 
not to be endured. An opera company, accord- 
ing to the credence of those days, ought to con- 
sist of Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, Rubini, and 
Tamburini. Any substitute for any one of these, 
was voted impossible—a thing not to be ys nt 
of Fornasari’s success has completely broken 
down the barrier to rising talent, and has shown 
that new engagements may be attended with 
good fortune. Last year also was the experi- 
ment tried with Ronconi and Frezzolini, but, 
whatever the merits of these two artists, neither 
of them completely satisfied the English public. 
Fornasari has had his detractors from the first, 
but the effect of their censure has been insigni- 
ficant, and the artist has stood as firm as if it 
had remained unuttered. It is not to the per- 
fection of his organ, but to his artistical skill in 
managing it, to the flexibility uncommon in such 
a voice, and to the greatness of his talent as an 
actor, that Fornasari’s success must be attri- 
buted. Not only is he an actor in gestures, but 
his singing is essentially dramatic ; he can suit 
his voice to every emotion, he can soften it into 
deep sorrow, he can swell it into indignation. 
This is the sort of thing that at once siezes a 
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yublic. His feeling as an artist is completely 
shown by the care he bestows on the making-up 
of his characters. ‘There is no actor on the En- 
glish stage who so utterly gives up his identity 
as this Italian vocalist. Take him in the first 
act of Belisario, and in Linda di Chamouni, or 
La Gazza Ladra, and you will find a difficulty in 
believing him to be the same Fornasari; you 
will look once more to your bill to see if you 
have not been mistaken. Strange to say, one of 
his detractors found occasion in the course of the 
season, to remark that he ‘‘ over-dressed” one of 
the characters! What could the artist think of 
this charge! Had he sacrificed his identity too 
much ? Had he been rather too good? Some 
have said, that he has not made a sensation equal 
to that which he made in Belisario at the begin- 
ning of the season. If this be true—what then! 
Belisario like Torquato Tasso, is one of those 
“ starring” operas that are simply made to bring 
forward the baritone singer, and no opera of the 
sort has been played since ; but Fornasari has 

one through the ordinary routine. Taking this 
into consideration, none can say with justice that 
his success in La Gazza Ladra and in Linda has 
not been proportionably as great as in Belisario. 
As a comic artist we do not expect much from 
him. The Barbiere was certainly not in his 
line; he must have passion of some sort to draw 
him out, and the flippant sits heavily upon him. 
His Giovanni has been more severely consured 
than his Figaro—in our opinion, unjustly. Ina 
certain elegance, he was perhaps deficient, but 
in the demoniac part of the character, in every 
situation which afforded room for tragic power, 
he exhibited some of his finest touches. It is 
however, by the indignant father in Linda, by 
the grief-stricken soldier in Gazza Ladra, that 
(after his Belisario) he produced his greatest ef- 
fect. That he is an established favourite with 
the audience of Her Majesty’s Theatre he may 
rest assured. 

Another innovator, though not a new artist, 
has been Mario. Who ever dreamed of an opera 
season coming to a close without hearing Ru- 
bini? Yetso itis, The opera season of 1843 
has come to a close, Rubini’s * feathery” notes 
have been unheard, and nevertheless the season 
has satisfied everybody. The public have known 
Mario for some years as a tenor with a sweet 
voice,—but they did not think of his being a 
substitute for the “ first tenor in Europe.” Now 
Mario delights all—his exquisitely clear and 
firm organ—the beauty of his style—his touching 
simplicity, are universally acknowledged. “ Fea- 
thery’’ notes, lavish ornaments, perpetual trem- 
ulousness, are not asked for. The songis evenly, 
steadily sung,—every note is firm,—the flow of 
melody is liquid and unimpeded, —and the effect 
is charming. Mario loves to dress his characters 
in a new style; he rejoices in new-fashioned 
wigs, and wonderful coats and boots. We wish, 
as we have often said, that he would attempt a 
little acting. That is all that he requires, to be 
one of the first artists of the day. 

Of Moltini we regret we have heard so little. 
She is a very sweet and accomplished vocalist, 
and in Belisario, showed great signs of improve- 
ment. Conti did not come up to the expecta- 
tion that had been formed. He is a voseliet of 
great energy, and an effective actor, but he his 
one of those whose powers never equal their in. 
tention. His will is immense, but his compass 
is limited. His best character was that of Ala- 
miro in Belisario. The accomplished Brambilla 
supplied a vacancy which had existed for a long 
time—namely, the want of a contralto. 

Not a little impulse to the season was given 
by the reappearance of Grisi, after an absence of 
an entire year. If her voice has lost some of its 





former flexibility, she still is unapproachable in 
her own line, and her addition to the company 
gave it a completeness unknown for too long a } 


period. Her reception in Norma, the first opera 
in which she played this year, was most trium- 
phant. The Celtic —— is peculiarly her 
own—an exhibition of energetic passion, which, 
on the Italian stage, we should in vain look for 
elsewhere. Why should we dwell on Lablache 
and Persiani? Who is not so familiar with the 
prince of basses and of vis comica, with the most 
delicate and florid of sopranos, as to render all 
comment on them totally unnecessary ? 

The new operas produced this season have 
been much more successful than usual. Adelia 
—poor thing as it was—proved a failure cer- 
tainly ; but Don Pasquale has been fortunate, 
and Linda di Chamouni has wrested praise even 
from those who have ever been most determined 
in their hatred of Donizetti. Certainly Don 
Pasquale did not produce that furore which we 
are taught was the result of its performance at 
Paris ; excellent as Lablache was, we have seen 
him to more advantage in other pieces; but 
there were many things (the serenade, for in- 
stance) in the opera which will always win mob- 
applause. Nor let us omit the performance of 
Grisi as the Lady Norina in Pasquale, which was 
one of the most admirable specimens of comic ta- 
lent ever seen on any stage. The simple and 
touching style of Linda di Chamouni gave it a 
character unusual in the works of its composer. 
The more than tolerable music, the admirable 
acting, the completeness of the tableaux—all con- 
tributed to render this opera quite unique in its 
kind. Grisi’s return, and the advantage of Bram- 
billa as a a contralto singer of a high order, ren- 
dered possible the productions of operas which 
had long lain on the shelf. The revivals of Se- 
miramide, and of La Gazza Ladra were instances 
of a return to the older class of works, and each 
was perfectly successful. The other operas were 
what may be called the “‘ stock” pieces of the 
establishment. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 





REVIEW. 





« Mama wont let me marry yet”—E. J. 

Westrop—Ransford. 

A very good song of its kind. The 
words, though not over original, are comic 
enough, and the music more than emu- 
lates the spirit of them. 

“ Siz Studies for the Violin.’—J. 

Witty—Balls and Co. 


T. 


Mr. Willy’s great experience renders a 
work of this kind, from his hands, of the 
greatest possible value. A careful prac- 
tice of these exercises cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the most beneficial effects—and we 
can warmly recommend them to all young 
violinists, as equal in utility to most things 
of their kind. Of course we do not speak 
of them as music, since Mr. Willy’s en- 
deavours have been directed in this in- 
stance, solely to the development of the 
executive powers, and we think he has 
perfectly accomplished his aim. 

“ Tout Dort’— Barcarolle—Mouve. Ev- 

PHRASIE ConNne—Cramer, Addison and 

Beale. 


A charming little romance ;—the me- 
lody very suave and expressive, the accom- 
paniment ingenious and characteristic. 
Weare much pleased with this, our first 








introduction to Mddle. Conne—or rather, 
Mad. Auguste Bertini. 


“ A new comic Song wrapped in an old 
coat”?—J. A. Srumprr, Esq.—Johan- 
ning and Co. 

A lively inspiration from beginning to 
end—full of fun—full of nonsense, and 
full of everything that such a thing should 
be full of. Mr. Stumpff’s amusing letter 
has doubtless raised the curiosity of our 
readers on the subject. A perusal of the 
song will more than repay them for the 
trouble. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Sept. 2, 1843. 

Srr,—The controversy in which you have in- 
volved me promises to be very profitless, although 
your ironical facetiousness and good temper will, 
I trust, prevent it from becoming dull; for any 
amusement which this discussion may furnish, 
your readers are certainly indebted to you alone. 

In reviewing “ The Village Stream,” in your 
last number, you have again attacked Mr. Hit- 
chings’ verses, and as you have challenged me 
to dispute the accuracy of your criticism, I will 
not shrink from the contest. If an accusation 
is worth making, a reply to it is certainly de- 
serving of some attention. As often as you un- 
justly molest Mr. Hitchings’ verses, so often will 
I be prepared to defend them. Whether my 
client will or will not exclaim, “Oh, save me 
from my friends !” is a question which I cannot 
determine; but if he indulges in any sarcasms 
at my expense, J shall be sadly disappointed in 
my estimate of his mental ability, ie they are 
not a little more remarkable for originality than 
the one which you have so disinterestedly ut- 
tered for him. 

To the point! You say that the two last 
lines of the following stanza, descriptive of a 
stream, are ‘‘ sheer nonsense” — 








** Its little waves, as on they glide, 
Beneath the moonlight gleam, 
As if it were a silver tide 
And not a village stream.” 


The expression ‘“‘ silver-tide” is certainly “a 
poetical appellative,” and the whole passage is a 
poetical simile, of no great merit I allow, but 
accurate in the strictest sense. The poet views 
the stream through the dazzling spray of his 
fancy,” and the waves immediately lose their 
ordinary and familiar character ;—the water wears 
the appearance of silver ;—in imagination the 
village-stream becomes a silver-tide. What can 
be more clear than this interpretation of the 
passage which you have termed “ nonsense?” 
My only surprise is that the passage in ques- 
tion should need any interpretation; its mean- 
~~ to me to be self-evident. 

My very slight acquaintance with the duties 
of a poetical critic, is sufficient to convince me, 
that the spectacle of men word-bandying and 
figurative hair-splitting, is unwelcome and un- 
dignified, and only to “the groundling,” and 
those fond of laughing in their sleeves, can it 
contribute any share of amusement. I cannot 
help thinking that any renewal of this discussion 
will be unsatistactory to all parties concerned in 
it. A generous appreciation of minute excellen- 
cies is surely more beneficial than a clever seve- 
rity towards imaginary faults. I now beg leave 
to retire. With continued respect, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
Newton Crostanp 
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[We begin to suspect Mr. Newton Crosland 
of a slight tendency to waggishness ; in the exer- 
cise of which, Charles Hardaway Hitchings, 
Esq., and ourselves, are made the targets at which 
the pointed missiles of his wit are levelled. We 
did not aim at originality in making Mr. Hitch- 
ings exclaim, ** Save me from my friends !”-- 
we meant rather to be true, and we cannot but 
think that Mr. Crosland’s present letter will 
add treble force to the exclamation. What has 
Mr. Hitchings done to be thus victimised—what 
has been his ottence that he should thus be con- 
stituted the line on which Mr. Crosland re- 
creates himself by hanging his old clothes of hu- 
meur? Is writing nonsense-verse so great a 
crime as to deserve the awful visitation of 
Mr. Crosland’s bi-visaged advocate-ship? The 
explanation of the “village stream,’’ viewed 
through the “ dazzling spray” of Mr. Hitchings’ 
* fancy,” is highly amusing and conclusive. Mr. 
Crosland evidently views the matter through 
the ‘‘ dazzling spray” of his own logic, which 
being too splashy for our intelligence we cannot 
follow—and what with the dazzling spray of Mr. 
Hitchings’ fancy, and the dazzling spray of Mr. 
Crosland’s logic—what with the tropes of the 
poet, and the interpretations of the philosopher, 
which coite and beget an elench, we are lost in 
a labyrinth inextricable, from whose mazes we, 
being but poor “ groundlings’”’ and “ laughers in 
our sleeves,” can in no wise extricate ourselves. 
However inclined we might be to appreciate 
generally the minute excellencies of Mr. Hitch- 
ings’ muse, and however prejudiced in favour of 
the excellent minutenesses of Mr. Crosland’s 
reasoning, our want of capacity would prevent us 
from giving vent to our inward movings of par- 
tiality, and, in all likelihood leave us as much in 
the dark on the matter, as in the case of the sil- 
ver-tided village stream of Mr. Hitchings.— 
Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the ** Musical World’ 


Liverpool, August 28, 1843. 

Sm,—I perceive that Mr. J. Cohan has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Musical Examiner, which 
has been copied into the Musical World, in 
which he very modestly asks if'a criticism which 
appeared in the Morning Post, about his perfor- 
mance of two pianoforte fantasias at Willis’s 
Rooms, dves not severely satirize newspaper 
criticism in general? Now, Sir, I despise hum- 
bug and quackery of every description and am 
always anxious to expose both the one and the 
other ; and if this Mr. Cohan be the person I 
suppose, I think he should have been the last to 
sneer at rage ag" criticism. Some Mr. J. 
Cohan, who has been playing in London, 
succeeded either through private influence or 
ecuniary reward, in getting an egregious puff 
inserted in the Globe a few months ago. He 
came with it to Liverpool, and in the same way 
got it copied into most of the Liverpool papers, 
as testifying the merit of a “townsman.” A 
second time he came amongst us and the farce 
was repeated. The effect has been with those 
who have heard him play and read these criti- 
cisms, that they have gone away with surprise 
and disgust at so much assumption and so little 
real talent to support it. Should he again play 
in London, will you bestow an hour upon him 
and do full justice to his pretensions? Do not 
let him impose upon the press, and then ridi- 
cule it because that portion of it which has heard 
him speak differently of his talents and acquire- 
ments from that portion which has not. You are 
an authority, and your word will be satisfactory 
to the readers of the Musical World in Liver- 

pool and elsewhere. Yours respectfully, 

Anttr Purr. 


[This in no way prejudices Mr. Cohan’s case, 
if Mr. Cohan be the Mr. Cohan alluded to, which 








we doubt. Mr. Cohan (that is the Mr. Cohan, 
whose letter forms the subject of discussion) 
complains, very justly, of the abuse of -a news- 
paper critic, who could not perceive any ditfe- 
rence between his (Mr. Cohan’s) music, and 
that of Ferdinand Ries, which proved him a 
judge wholly incompetent to give an opinion 
on Mr, Cohan’s playing, or indeed, on any mu- 
sical point.—Ep. M. W.] 





Provincial. 


Tensury WELts.—The splendid organ pre- 
sented to the church of this town, by Mr. J. 
Holmes Godson, was opened on Wednesday last 
week by Mr. Stimpsen, the talented organist of 





‘the Town Hall, Birmingham, who performed se- 


veral voluntaries in the course of the service, 
and accompanied the different anthems and 
chants sung on the occasion by Miss Aston, Miss 
Pursell, Mr. Baker, Mr. Pursell, Mr. Gray, and 
Mr. Richards of Birmingham. The instrument, 
which is built by Messrs. Gray and Davison of 
London, was much admired for its beautiful qua- 
lity of tone. A concert took place at the Swan 
Hotel in the evening, when a miscellaneous se- 
lection of English music was sung by the same 
party, under the direction of Mr. Stimpson, who 
most ably accompanied the various songs and 
glees on the pianoforte. On Thursday there 
was a competition for the situation of organist, 
when six candidates, three ladies and three gen- 
tleman, performed a voluntary and a Psalm tune 
each, before Mr. Davison, the umpire, which 
ended in the return of Mr. Frederic Howard of 
Kidderminster, who was, accordingly, appointed, 
not, however, without much opposition on the 
part of some of the parishioners, who, as is always 
the case, on these occasions, had their favourite 
candidate. 


SEVENOAKS. 


The patrons and lovers of music in this neigh- 
bourhood had a treat on Wednesday last, in the 
agreeable concerts given by Mr. Blagrove the 
talented violinist. On this occasion Mr. Bla- 
grove’s performances formed the ‘‘ attraction,” 
although most ably seconded by Mr. Lovell 
Phillips, (violoncello) and Mr. R. Blagrove, on 
the “concertina.” Mr. Cullum presided at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. Humphrey also gave his 
vocal aid. Several gentlemen amateurs kindly 
assisted, and the whole went of remarkably well. 
Beethoven’s symphony, No. 2. in D major, which 
formed the opening for both morning and even- 
ing concerts, was splendidly given; the spirit 
of this great composer being admirably inter- 
preted by the performers. In the evening one 
other symphony was introduced, viz: Haydn's 
letter BinC major. The overture af ‘* Oberon” 
(Weber, ) ‘ Figaro’’ (Mozart) and the ‘* Men of 
Prometheus” (Beethoven), were also given with 
spirit and effect. Mr. Blagrove’s pe: formance 
of the six violin solos allotted to him * the 
course of the two concerts, gave unqualitic« -a- 
tisfaction, showing complete mastery of this 
most difficult instrument. Mr. R. Blagrove 
delighted his auditors with his effects on the con- 
certina. Mr. Lovel Phillips (violoncello) proved 
himself possessed of sterling qualities in his solos 
as well as in the symphonies and overtures. 
Mr. Cullum’s performance, (pianoforte) with 
Mr. Blagrove (violin) in Herz and De Beriot’s 
duet concertante La Fiancée, drew down showers 
of applause. Mr. Humphrey, our respected 
tenor singer, gave several ballads with his usual 
taste. ‘I'he concert gave satisfaction, but we la- 
ment to say that the evening proving so very 
wet, prevented many attending who otherwise 
would have done so. The morning concert was 
very fully attended. We hope to hear Mr. Bla- 
grove in Sevenoaks again. 





NorrinGHaM, August 25. 


Signor Camitto Sivori’s Concert.—We 
consider the lovers of music in this town and 
neighbourhood, to be under great obligations to 
our talented and indefatigable young townsman, 
Mr. H. Farmer, for his spirit in engaging such 
eminent artistes as Camillo Sivori, Madame Al. 
bertazzi, Miss Howson, and Mr. Balfe. The 
concert took place on Monday evening, at the 
Exchange, under the patronage of Sir Juckes 
and Lady Clifton, Colonel St. Quintin, and 
the officers of the 17th Lancers, and we have 
great pleasure in stating, that it comprised the 
— families in the town and neighbour- 

ood. Signor Sivori is a perfect master of his in- 
strument ; and now that Paganini, whose repre- 
sentative in many respects he is, has ceased to 
enchant his auditors with his magical touches, 
according to the testimony of our best critics, 
Signor Sivori stands almost unrivalled in his art. 
The applause was enthusiastic, and he was en- 
cored in two of his pieces. Madame Albertazzi, 
Miss Howson, and Mr. Balfe charmed the au- 
dience with the admirable manner in which the 
sung several pieces. The concert was of a hig 
order, and the only regret we heard was that 
“ there was not more of it.” 


SunpERLanp, September 1. 


Tue Distin Famity —Mr. Distin, fdr seve- 
ral years in the private band of His Majesty 
George IV., and his four sons, gave a concert in 
the Theatre of this town on ‘Tuesday evening. 
The house was ‘‘a bumper,” and the interest of 
the company was kept at its utmost tension 
throughout the performances. The first part 
opened with a quintett, followed by a cavatina 
sung by Miss Spence, and an air on the French 
horn, by Mr. H. Distin. The next piece was 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” with the trumpet 
obligato by the elder Distin. It was sung by 
Miss Spence, We cannot afford space to par- 
ticularize further. Miss Spence has a charming 
voice, and her enunciation is clear and distinct. 
She was extremely well received. The party 
have announced another concert for Monday 
evening. 





Misceilaneous. 





Drury Lans.—Mr. Bunn has engaged 
Carlotta Grisi, and Petipas, who will make 
their appearance in the ballet of the Peri. 
The ballet will be superintended by M. 
Coralli fils. 


Covent Garpen.—An operetta, found- 


‘ed on Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, is in pre- 


paration here, the music by Mr. C. Horn. 


Deatu or Cuaries Asuiey. — The 
last of the musical family of Ashley, was 
gathered to his fathers, on the 29th instant, 
at Margate, aged 70. Charles James Ash- 
ley, was a very excellent performer on the 
violoncello, as were his brothers, John, Ge- 
neral, and Richard on the organ, violin and 
viola. Charles Ashley was, for many years, 
secretary to the Royal Society of Musici- 
ans, and he formerly managed the orato- 
rios at Covent Garden Theatre; he, and 
his brothers were present at the commem- 
oration of Handel, in Westminister Abbey, 
in 1784; and Ashley senior, who was as- 
sistant conductor on that occasion, played 
a double bassoon, in some of the choruses. 
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OnvinE or La Natavre.—This ballet 
has just been published in its entire form, 
by Mr. Ollivier of New Bond-street. The 
success which it met with during the sea- 
son just concluded, at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, promises popularity for the music, 
which is well suited to the admirers of 
the ballet style of composition. 


Map. PersranI, tired of Paris and M. 
Schlesinger, has decamped to her summer 
seat at Chaton, where she stays till Octo- 
ber—during which month she is obliged 
to return, to earn money ennuyeusement. 
Rather a scarce article in Paris. 


Lasvacue and his family, already sick 
of Paris and Henri Blanchard, are off for 
Naples, where they will be joined by Thal- 
berg and his wife, and stay two months, 
They are compelled to return to Paris in 
October, to pursue their metier de mar- 
chands, and to gain money with ennui. 
They wont get much of it in Paris. 

Marsei_ues.—Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
has been produced here with great suc- 
cess. 


M. ScuLEsINGER.—There is some idea 
of electing this vivacious gentleman to fill 
the next vacancy at the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Cuartes Hatie.—This distinguished 
pianist had the honour of performing on 
Tuesday, with great success, a selection 
from the works of Beethoven, before the 
queen of England and the _ illustrious 
party assembled at the chateau d’Eu, the 
residence of King Louis Phillippe, in the 
course of the concert given under the di- 
rection of Auber, the king’s music direc- 
tor. 


A Russian Harrer.—The Emperor 
of Russia’s court harper, has just arrived 
in London; his name is Nicholas Dew- 
ite, his father (a native of Holland) is a 
count, and a general in the Russian army. 
—M. Dewitte was born at Petersburgh, 
but his principal place of residence, is 
Moscow ; he is a performer of the Labarre- 
school, and not of thesk y-rocket-slap-dash- 
tear-away system. He has brought let- 
ters of introduction to several of our prin- 
cipal nobility ; but he arrived in London 
a day after the fair, and consequently, can 
have no opportunity of displaying his ta- 
lent, except in private circles, for the pre- 
sent. 

CELEBRATED ORGANS. 

M. Danjou, organist of Notre Dame, at Paris, 
has recently discovered in the church of Soliez 
Ville, in the department of the Var, an organ 
built so far back as the year 1450. It is in many 
respects an interesting discovery : up to the pre- 
sent the oldest organ known in France, was that 
of Gonesse, near Paris. Upon the subject of 


organs an interesting statement has been pub- 
lished, by which it would appear that the far- 
famed organ at Harlaam is not, as is generally 


world. The following extract, giving a brief no- 
tice of the principal instruments of this descrip- 
tion, may prove acceptable to musical persons. 
There are numerous other organs of less cele- 
brity, which we omit— 

SevitLE.—The cathedral organ here has 100 
stops, 5,300 pipes, and 7 pairs of bellows of very 
peculiar construction, which fill it with wind in 
15 seconds. 

Goertitz 1n Upper Lusatia.—In the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul the organ has 
82 stops, 57 of which are whole stops, and 3,270 
pipes, 522 of which are of metal. 

Hartaam. — The celebrated organ of this 
place, so generally, although erroneously, consi- 
dered to be the largest in the world, was built 
by Christian Muller of Amsterdam, in 1738, at 
the cost of more than 10,000/. It has 60 stops, 
and 12 pairs of bellows, each 9 feet by 5 feet, 
and contains nearly 5,000 pipes, 8 of which are 
16 feet, and 2 of 32 feet. It is 108 feet high, 50 
feet broad. The present organist is M. Schu- 
mann, and the tee for hearing him display the 
power of his instrument for an hour is 11 guil- 
ders, or 18s. 4d. sterling, with a further charge of 
3 guilders, or 5s. to the bellows blower. 

MeERrssure 1N Saxony.—The cathedral or- 
gan has 75 stops, four rows of keys and pedals, 
10 sound-boards, and 6 large pairs of bellows. 

Hameurc.—-St. Michael’s organ has 67 stops, 
containing 9 pipes of 17 feet, and three of 32 
feet, and four rows of keys, and 10 pairs of bel- 
lows. The flute stop is composed of as many 
real flutes as there are notes; it is probably the 
most complete, if not the largest in Europe, and 
cost upwards of 4,000/. 

AmstTeRDAM.—The Old church organ has 64 
stops, and requires nearly the weight of 21lbs. 
to put down the keys; it is better toned than 
that at Harlaam, and was finished in 1760. 

Liste.—St. Peter’s Church has an organ of 
64 stops, with a front containing 13 columns of 
pipes, and was built in 1710. 

WerncarTEN.—A Benedictine Monastery in 
Swabia possesses an instrument of great cele- 
brity. The great organ contains 11 stops,, and 
2,176 pipes, the choir organ 10 stops, and 1,176 
pipes, the third manual 12 stops, and 1,274 pipes, 
the echo 11 stops, and 1,225 pipes, and the pedals 
16 stops, and 815 pipes; the whole number of 
stops is 60, and of pipes 6,666. 

Tours.—The cathedral organ has 60 stops, 
and possesses immense power. 

Beruin.—St. Peter's Church organ had in 
1773, 50 stops ; it was intended to have been the 
largest in the world, consisting of 150 stops, and 
six rows of keys, but it remains unfinished. 
Uxm.—The cathedral organ has 45 stops, and 
3,442 pipes. The gallery and ornaments are 150 
feet high. 

Virnna.—St. Michael’s Church organ has 40 
stops. 

Rone—The church of St. John Lateran has 
an organ of 36 stops, and is the largest in Rome. 
Battimore —The organ of the cathedral is 
the largest in the United States. It contains 36 
stops, and 2,213 pipes, the largest 32 feet long. 
A new organ of 13 stops has recently been built 
for Charleston Presbyterian Church, so that the 
use of this noble instrument appears to be spread- 
ing among our transatlantic brethren. 
StrassurG.—This City has been famous for 
its bell-founders, clock-makers. and organ-build- 
ers. So early as the end of the 13th century 
there were several organs in its cathedral, very 
curious in their structure, and sonorous in their 
notes. The present instrument was built nearly 
a century ago, stands above 50 feet above the 
pavement, and has 6 pairs of bellows, and 12 feet 
by 6, and contains 2,242 pipes. 

A recent writer has attributed much of the 
excellence of the Germans in the art of music, to 





supposed, the one of largest dimensions in the 


PRroGRAMME of a concert given at Bou- 
logne, on Wednesday, August 23, at the 
Salle des Concerts, Rue Siblequin, by the 
Sociélé Philharmonique de Boulogne. 


PREMIERE PARTIE. 
1, Overture du Cheval de Bronze ..... 
2. Grand duo de la Reine de Chypre, 
chanté par M. et M™. Iweins d’ Hen- 
TUS ccnaveas suede tues oe cceccccccce Halévy. 
3. Rondo a l’espagnole, pour le violon 
composé et exécuté par M....... - F.Bosen. 
4. Via ravviso, air de la Somnambule, 
chanté par M. Ferrari....... 
Un jour tu me diras merci........ 
Huit ans d'absence.....+..+ -...- L. Puget. 
Romances chantées par M. et M™. 
Iweins d’Hennin. 
DEUXIEME PARTIE. 
1. Duo de la Main de Fer, chanté par 
M. et M™. Iweins d’Hennin ..... A. Adam. 
2. Le Trémolo, exécuté par M. F. 
De eee snaeh gaeeeaanasas De Beriot. 
3. Grand air du Guittarero, chanté par 


. Auber. 


M". lweins d’Hennin ......+-.... Halévy. 
4. Valse brillante, pour le violon, exé- 
cutée et composée par M. ...... -. F. Bosen. 


5. Air chanté par M. Ferrari. 
Pour qui réve d’ Amour, nocturne .. Carulli. 
6. Prends garde a ton ceur L. Puget. 
Chantés par M. et M™¢. Iweins d’Hennin. 
The concert was well attended, and the 
performances gave evident satisfaction. 
Our friend Ferrari made quite an impres- 


sion on the Boulogne folks, especially on 
the ladies. 


Notice to Correspondents. 

*,* In answer to numerous enquiries, it is re- 
spectfully stated that the subscription to the 
‘* Musicat Wortp”’ is 16s. per annum, or 4s. 
quarterly, which ensures the delivery in every 
part of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and 
Belgium, by the first post after Thursday—the 
terms for America are 25s. per annum, the 
Numbers being forwarded by the Post-oftice 
Mails on the 14th and 28th of each month. 
Single copies may be obtained by remitting the 
amount either in coin or postage stamps, to Mr. 
R. Groombridge, Paternoster-row, or Mr. E. B. 
Taylor at the Office. 

All letters and parcels for the Editor should 
be addressed to him, at the ** Musicat Wor.p”’ 
Office, 3, Coventry street, Haymarket. Mat- 
ters relating to the current week should be for- 
warded on or before Tuesday. 

Advertisements are particularly requested to 
be forwarded to the office early-—-they cannot be 
received after 4 o’clock on Wednesdays. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mendelssolin—Grand Duo, Pianoforte and 
Vivloucello, Op. 58... 3 dagagetedeeceee Ewer and Co. 

















FOUR HANDS. 
Donizetti—Overture, Fausta ..........se Ewer and Co. 
-——Overture, Bianca........-6..0- Ewer and Co, 
Fesca—Grand Rondo. .....0seeeeeeeeeseees Ewer and Co. 
- Moreeaux de Salon. .......600.-00. Ewer and Co. 
Fesea—Second Grand Sepiuor ..........++ Ewer aud Co. 
NAPOLEON’S 


MILITARY CARRIAGE. 


Taken at WATERLOO.—Room magnificently fitted to 
shew the decoration of his period, Engravings of his History, 
—— Bust by Canova, the Cloak he wore at Marengo, 
the Sword of Egypt, the Standard given to his Guards, fis 
Watch, Gold Suuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the Instru- 
ment that drew it, Tooth-Brush, the Dress worn in exile, 
Dessert Service used at St. Helena, Counterpane stained 
with his blood, &c.; the greater part late the property of 
Prince Lucien. 

MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar. 
Baker-street. Open from 11 till Dusk, and from 7 to 10, 
Great Room, One Shilling ; Napoleon Relies, and Chamber 
of Horrors, Sixpence. 





the great use that they make of the organ. 
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THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CHINESE, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world, entirely fills the spacious Saloon, 
225 feet in length, by 50 feet in width; and embraces up- 
wards of FIFTY FiGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, all fac-simi- 
les, in groupes, and in their correct native Costumes, from 
the highest Mandarin to the lowest subject in the Empire. 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natural 
History and Miscellaneous Curiosities ; illustrating the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of more than 300,000 Chi 
nese, respecting whom the Nations of Europe have had 
searcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is NOW OPEN for Public Inspection from 10 IN THE 
MORNING TILL 10 AT NIGHT. 

Admission, 2s, 6d—Children under 12, 1s. 





THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 45, will appear on Saturday, Sept. 9, price Twoepence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


s. d. s. d. 
Quarterly.... 2 0 —— Stamped....3 0 
Half Yearly... 4 0 —— ” +200 6 O 
Yearly ......8 0 -— pe eon 12 O 


+4t The MUSICAL EXAMINER is delivered free of post- 
age at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day of 
publication, and is sent into the Country jree (at stamped 
price), on the same day. 
+4¢ Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 
In the Press and will shortly be published, 
SIX NEW SONGS 
With English and German Words. Composed and 
Dedicated to 
MISS DOLBY, 
BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Also, Four New Compositions by STEPHEN HELLER. 
FIRST GRAND SONATA, for Piano Solo, Composed by 
Louis SPoHR. 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 
The whole of the Music of this celebrated opera of Auber. 
Arrangements of all kinds, for every instrument, by the 
most eminent composers. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO. 





Just publishee, 


A Set of Seven Glees, 


Handsomely bound. Dedicated to, and Sung bye the Ama- 
teur and Professional Members of the Bath Harmonic. 


COMPOSED BY BIANCHI TAYLOR. 
Price 16s. 
To be had of the following Music Sellers: CRAMER & Co., 
Cocks & Co., CHAPPELL & Co., D'ALMAINE & Co, 


MESSRS. COCKS & CO.’S 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 








1. ORATORIOS.—The MESSIAH, an im- 
proved Edition, neatly arranged from Mozart's full score, by 
John Bishop, price only 15s. The CREATION, in like 
manner, 15s. The SEASONS, newly arranged by Clementi, 
2is. And Rossini’s STABAT MATER, with English and 
Latin Words, by Joseph Warren, 15s. 


2. The VIOLIN.—Now Ready, Dr. 4 wage 
Authorised English Edition of his great School for the 
Violin, (now, for the first time, presented to the British 
public as an entire edition). Translated by John mgs 
and dedicated to the Author's friend, Professor Taylor. In 
one large thick folio volume, in cloth boards, with Portrait 
of the Author, price only 31s. 6d.—N.B. All orders must 
state Cock's Edition. 


3. MUSIC for BRASS BANDS.—Just pub- 
lished, Forde’s Harmonised Melodies for Two Cornets, Two 
Trumpets in B flat, Two Horns in E flat, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass Trombones and Ophicleide, six books, each 6s. Pra- 
ger’s Thirteen Airs, 6s.; Handley’s Twenty-four ditto, 
10s. 6d.; and Macfarlane’s Eight ditto, 10s. 6d.; and a New 
Edition of Carnaud’s Instructions for the Cornopean, 5s. ; 
Handley’s Two Hundred Songs, &c. for ditto, 5s. ; and Forde’s 
One Thousand and Fifty Airs, in two vols., each 12s,, or in 
fifty numbers, each 6d. 


4. The latest ROYAL WALTZES and 
QUADRILLES, as performed at Her Majesty’s last Grand 
State Ball, by Collinet’s fine band; ¢.¢. Labitzky’s Prince 
Albert's, and the Dalkeith Waltzes; Lanner’s Liebes, 
Traume, and Labyrinth Waltzes; Strauss’s Die Fantasten 
and Minesinger Waltzes; Musard's Quadrilles; Bonhom- 
mes, Diamanches, and Jeannot and Colin. 

London: published only by R. Cocks & Co., 20, Princes- 
street, Hanover-square, Music-sellers, by authority, to Her 
Majesty. 


OPERA STARS 
QUADRILLES, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER MAJESTY’S BALLS, 
BY JULLIEN; 

And performed by him at Buckingham Palace and the 
Nobilities’ Assemblies, superbly Embellished with full length 
Figures of Cerjto, Taglioni, Duvernay, and Elssler, in gold 
bordered Lithography, price 4s., or plain, 3s. 

Also, a New Edition of the celebrated 


BALLAD QUADRILLES, 
By the same Author. Embellished, price 3s. single, or as 
Duets, 4s. 
London: Z.T. PurRDAY, 45, High Holborn; and to be 
had, by order, of all Music and Booksellers. 








ONDINE; OR, LA NATIADE. 
Just published, 
HE :whole of the MUSIC in the above 


highly successful Ballet, performed at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, dedicated, by special permission, to Her Royal 
Higtiness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Also, LA CASTILINA, danced by Malle, Fanny Elssler 
and M Perrot; and LA SARAGOSSA, danced by Madlle. 
Fanny Elssler. 

CHARLES OLLIVIER’S Circulating Musical Library, 41, 
New Bond-street. 





HANDEL'S 


Chorusses in the Messiah, 


AS DUETS FOR THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, BY 
S. F. RIMBAULT. 

Complete in three Books with Acccompaniments, (ad lib) 
for two Violins, or Flute, and Violin, Tenor and Violoncello 
or for four Voices. 

Price 30s.—(or in separate parts from 1s.) 

Published by Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
and Pianoforte Warehouse 13, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, 

Publisher of Loder’s Elements of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Price 6s.—also Lo Studio, by Ernest Von Winter, consisting 
of 10 Numbers at 2s. 6d. each. The object of the above ron- 
dos is to amuse as well as to instruct the Student. Each 
rondo is written with its own peculiar style, possessing all 
the advantages of an exercise without the dryness and want 
of interest which characterize that species of composition. 


TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 

Beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band Masters, 
and others, to their new list of prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 

PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 
Cornopéans, super. with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece .... 212 6 
Do do 





with case....... 





















Do Best, with Shake Key, &c.. ...... 3.13 6 
Do do, extra finished, with case..., 4 4 0 
Do do do, English Pistons .... 4 14 6 
do, German Silver mounted 
with crooks and case oo seeceseesees mess Oo OD 
do English do do..........6 6 0 
Do do do —- Copper or Brass 
Mounted... ccccccceccevsccce epee scene Ji+e 
Tenor with crooks..... 4 4 6 
Valve Bugles..........+ eevcccccccccce ececcsenene © se 
Trombone, . Kbbwoswsses 115 6 
Tenor. .c.ccccBd —ccccccccccccevececes . 117 0 
TOD: d5a0sGSMe > Speaeebersweponnnsceegeters 220 
BSS cecccec  seccteccovccccccosss .212 6 
DoimprovedG .... eves -3 3 0 
Bass Horns, 9 Key8..secessscececeeeeeerrs 660 
Ophicleide 9 Keys ...... oc eccccccceseccccseeces 416 0 
Bo ST ROUS .. cose. oo ese SS Aegis tiea st ater mo 
Drums, Bass, plain eee a -4 4 0 
Do do, trophies 62... ceceeeeeeeeere soccocse ds DO O 
Do do, painted with Arms, Ke.......0++++ oon 6 6 O 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, 7 Tip BC or Eflat...... 1 5 0 
Do 8do lo do sce 110 0 
Do 10 do do do mer 115 0 
Do 12do do do 220 
Do _ 13do do OD. #enccsoe 210 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver. 2 2 0 
Do do do extra mounted, Tips, &c..... 212 6 
Do do do _ Ebony do. ..ccoe. 3 3 O 
Do do do do Silver Rings, Tips, 
and Key8 .ecsssececseesess Seatecke<seet OO 10 
do do Silver Bands, &e. ..... -6 60 
Do do do extra chased Bands ...,.. 7 7 0 
Do do _ do the best that can be made.. 8 8 0 


N.B.—Instruménts taught, repaired, and taken in exchange, 
List of Prices sent toany part of the Country, post free.—96, 
Cheapside, London. 





CLASSICAL MUSIC 
For the Pianoforte. Ke. 


PUBLISHED 
BY COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 
71, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 


Chefs D’ wubre de {Posart, 


A New and Correct Edition of the Pianoforte Works, with 
and without Accompaniments, of this Composer. Edited 
by Cipriani Potter, 41 Nos., to be continned. 
Cipriani Potter's Symphony in G minor..........duett 

= Overture, Antony and Cleopatra, do. 
W. Sterndale Bennett “ Suite de Pieces,” op. 24. 


se Rondo Piacevole. 

be Three Musical Sketches. 

‘a Genevieve. 

me Third Concerto, in C miuor, as per- 


formed by the Author at the Philhar- 
monic Society, &c. &e. 

«' » Fourth Concerto, in F minor, do. do. to 
Moscheles. 

” Six Studies, in the form of Capriccios, 
illustrating the several Difficulties of 
the Instrument. 


PR Capriccio, dedicated to Potter. 

” Three Impromptus, dedicated to W. 
Plumridge Beale. 

” Three Romances, op. 14. 

” Allegro Grazioso, op 18. 

” Overture, Parisina.,,...... 






°° Ditto..., Waldnymphe 
oO Ditto.... Naiades . 
(Publishers of all this author’s works.) 


Elassical Practice, 
Selected frém. the most Celebrated Composers, Nos. 1 to 8. 
Edited by W. S. Bennett. 
No. 1—Clementi’s Sonata, op: 40, in G 
» 2—Dussek, ditto, op. 35, in C minor 
» 3—Haydn's Sonata, op. 78, in E flat 
»» 4—Pinto’s Sonata, from op. 3, in A 
», 5—Clementi’s Second Sonata, op. 40, in B minor 
» 6—I.S. Bach’s Sonata, No. 2, of the Suites Angloises. 
»» 7—Woelfi’s Introduction, Fugue, end Sonata, op. 25. 
», 8—Dussek’s Farewell Sonata, op. 44 (to be continued). 
(12 Nos, intended to make a handsome Vol. of Studies.) 


Sonatas, Mondos, &Ke., 


From the most Celebrated Composers, Edited by Robert 
Barnett: intended as an Introduction to Classical Practice, 
Nos, 1 to4 

No. 1—Dussek’s Sonata, op. 24, in B flat 

», 2—Steibelt’s Rondo, from Sonata dedicated to Madame 

Buonaparte, in E flat 
» 38—Clementi’s Sonata, op, 21, in B flat 
+ 4—Ditto ditto, op. 11, in E flat (to be continued.) 


Aseful Practice. 


Edited by R. Barnett. Nos. 1 & 2. 
No. 1—Sonata, from Sterbelt, op. 50. 
» 2—Ditto....... Beethoven, op. 49. 

(T'0 be continued.) 
. N. Hummel.—Bagatelles, Nos. 1 to 5. 
No. 1—Rondo Allegro Ongarese. 
2—Rondoletto Russe. 
3—La Contemplazione. 
4—Rondo and Fantasia. 
5—Thema Con Variazione. 


Hohn Sebastian Bach's Grand Studies 
for the Organ, 


Consisting of Preludes, Fugues, and Toceatas. Books 1 
to 8, 7s. each. (To be continued.) 


D. Sreibelt’s Studies for the Pianoforte, 


Consisting of Exercises in all the various Keys, with the 
Fingering marked according to the present improved 
System, in Four Books, 5s, each. 


Beethoben’s Concerto, 


Op. 19. Arranged as a Duett, for Pianoforte. 
Scarletti’s Lessons, 3 vols. 
Paradies’ Lessons, -10s. 6d. 


—_= 


” 
” 
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